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FOREWORD 



This rojiort is f)cjrt of a stucly of ihu stnte of knawiutitjy with regard to transforoble skiHs Tlie 
various thrusts of the study have separately focuseci on the nature of transferable skills, on the firo- 
cesses of skill transfer, on existing occupational change ciata that might facilitate research, on ana^ 
lytic structures available or needed, on the characteristics of occupationally mobile persons, on the 
role of transferable skills in the labor market, and on the recognition and development of transfer^ 
able skills in various educational and training programs. Taken as a whole, it is hoped that these en 
deavors will contribute to a better overall understanding of the role skills play in occupationa! trans^ 
fers. 

This report eKamines what is currently being done in several educational programs to develop 
sktils for occupational transferability and reflects observations resulting from the program sue visits. 
It also presents insights gained in conversations with many persons representing selected programs 
who were very generous in sharing their time and experiences. We are indebted to each one for their 
courtesy and interest. In particular, we \^ish to acknovyledge; Richard Gummere, Jr. and J. Arnold 
O'Steen, Columbia University; Edward Malott, Jr. and Treadway Parker, American Mana loment As 
sociations; Patrick Montana and George Daveneh National Center for Career Life Planninij, Hai 
Schreck, Frank Maestas, and Julie Dimler, American Telojihone anci Telegraph Company; James 
Bruce, Mountain Belt Telephone Company; Irving Moskowitz, Thomsl Manion, tloise Lee, Donald 
Taylor, and Val Sena, Denver Career Education Center; Jean Kordalewskj, Donn Vickers, Peggy Van 
Arnam, Mary Lou Bagdovitz, and Jennie Mingolelli, Regional Learning Service; Anne McMichael. 
Robert Boegli, and Norine Stritter, Broward County Schools; Betty Benson, Northrop Corporation; 
James Haun, Rockwell International; Donald AverilL Huntington Beach Union High School District; 
Joe Cooney, San Mateo County Schools; Marlys Hanson, Lawrence Livermore Laboratories; Donafd 
Miller, International Business Machines Corporation; Napoleon Triplett, Susan Brown, Carolyn Dodge, 
and Linda Holmes, Mesa Verde High SchooL 

Marcia Freedman, Jerome Moss, Jr., and Calvin Taylor served as the project's Panel of Consul- 
tants. We thank them for their guidance in decisions concerning the program visits, and for their 
review of this report. 

We also wish to express our appreciation to Richard Miguel for conducting the program visits 
and preparing this report, to Allen Wiant and William Ashley for their assistance in planning and 
carrying out the interviews, to Frank Pratzner for his overall direction of the transferable skills 
project, and to Robert Stump, Project Of ficer of the National Institute of Education for his en^ 
couragement and support. 

Roliert E. Taylor 

EKucutive Director 

The Center for Vocational Education 
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PREFACE 



This paper is adcJrGsseti to educaUonal practitionurs intorested in enhancing individual poientisi 
for dealing with career change. The information presuntad reflticts insights gamed from situ vis.is tu 
programs currently operating in 14 orcaniiations in businesF, industry, and education, i hose pro- 
grams were selected because of their focus on job skills and their recognition of die need tor prep- 
aration for career change. 

Five typ^es of skill development for occui itional transferability are discussed, namely; 

• Task performance skills common in occupationE 
a Skills for applying broadly usable knowludtje . 

« Personal and interpersonal effectiveness skills 

• Self-analysis skills 

f ® Career management and productivity skills 

Eximples from the programs are provided to illustrate how these skills are being developed, 

V^fijiSFahtentative concepts have surfaced that seem to enhance our understanding of the com- 
petencies required to perform a variety of tasks in various occupational roles. These concepts are 
reported in the hope that they will contribute to the conceptualization of the study of occupational 
transferability. Accompanying each concept statement is a discussion of attendant issues, caveats, 
and implications. 

This repiort concludes with ten recommendations for future rusLvrch and development. These 
recommendations are intended to highlight apparent needs in existing practice and to suggest pos- 
sible directions for meeting those needs. 

"^''^ While reading this report, one shouictkeep in mind that the programs we-chose to visit represent 
a select sample rather than a scientifici..Iy4iesigned random sample. Therefore, -hat y u will read, 
in no instance should be generalized beyond the programs wo visited nor amongst the programs them- 
selves For example the school-based programs encompass many occupational categories and levels, 
while the programs involving mature job changes are dealing with peo, fairly nigh u-j m the occu- 
pational structure. 

But our intent was not to make yeneralizalions. instead, wo sought out innovative programs 
that in whole or part were diructed toward preparation for occupational transfers so that we could 
discuss with the- program (jersonnol how^hey were devolo|3ing£kills for^occuf.ational transferability. 
TvhilwFwereToOTIi^fWTlK^ 



fiFability examples of how to develop it, and suygostions forjmprovmg existing educational prac- 
tices. The persons we chosa to interview wuro outsrnnrlim). I hny heified to clarify our thinking on 
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the subject, temp&red our conceptualizations with the wisdom of their experienci, and reaffirmed 
ourbeliGf in the worth in this undertaking. 

Another thing to keep in mind while reading this report is that we have not described the pro= 
grams in totaL Instead we have included only parts of selected program activities to illustrate as- 
pects of the thesis we were trying to develop. Therefore, it should not be inferred that any program 
referred to in this report is limited to what is presented. 

Throughout the report we have tried to give the reader our best impressif is of what we learned 
and how it relates to the development of skjUs for occupational transferabi^lit . In all instances, these 
impressions must bs submitted to further research and documentation. 
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special Notes to the Reader 



A number of [)rogram characteristics raised basic ciuestiuns 
for us as we attempted to describe tfiem for coru'icit ration by 
Others. We decided to share some of these questions witri the 
reader in the hope that they miglit sti'mulate further thought 
and discussion. Hence, we have inserted them at appropriate 
points in the text, thougii they are not in thomselveb a pSrt 
of the text. See page 8 for an example. 

For convenience, we iiave used acronyms in referring to tiie 
programs cited i^n the report. Some of these acronyms are 
of our own invention, however, since not all of tiie program 
administrators or originators use them to refer to tlieir own 
programs. Our use. of them is as defineci in Figure 1. 
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iNTRODUCTION 



Who wants to hire me? I Just got out of school and I haven't dons anything, . 

I just lost my jOb and nobody is hiring teachers any more. What's going to 
hapfi^ i to me. 

I'm just a housewife. What kind of job can I get? I can 't do anything, 

I always dreamed of my retirement, but now that I'm retired I feel lost 
I need something to do . . , but what? 

Another assignment! This is the fourth time I've been moved in three years, 
I wonder if I'll be able to do the ne w job? 

Sound familiar? Far fetched? Increasingly, American workers find themselves confronted with 
the prospect of changing jobs, Whethir by choice, necessity, or request, it has been projected that 
the average worker may change careers as many as five times in his or her lifetime. That's about 
350 million job changes in the (Ives of the current work force! Surely such a large number of job 
changes will produce lasting consequences for both employees and employers. For some it will mean 
chaos and frustration. For others it will be welcomed with excitement and vigor. And for many it 
will mean moving mindlessly from one position to another just to survive. Despite the recurrence of 
this phenomenon and the inevitability that it will continue, the vast majority of Americans seem to 
have, an 'M'll worry about it when I come to it'' attitude about this seemingly critical aspect of their 



But why are we so cavalier? Why do we continue to educate ourselves and live out our work 
lives as if they wil! be characterized by stability and permanence? 

Perhaps the explanation lies in the assumption that we cannot do anything about it, or more 
optimistically, in the belief that jobs are always available and that it is relatively easy to learn how 
to do one once you get it. But unfortunately, an observer of workers in transition cannot testify 
that their experiences are pleasant or facile. Quite the contrary. For many it is an anxious time— a 
time of uncertainty and self-doubt. 

Apparently, somewhere along the line many of us have developed the notion that each job dif; 
fers from the next and that our skills are not transferable unless we are making a move to a very 
similar job. Even then there is considerable apprehension. This results in feeble attempts to get 
jobs— often with mediocre results. Obviously, this state of affairs is not optimally conducive to se= 
curing satisfactory jobs or productive workers. Yet, as we are beginning to raise a generation that 
will Degin their careers In the twenty^first century, we find ourselves shackled by employment prac= 
tices and misconceptions about our abilities that impair our movement and success in the work world* 

— — We mtist ffnd ways to-dwelop human-resources can derive satisfaction and per- 

sonal productivity from their work and employers can attain their goals of efficiency and productivity. 
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The Ohio State University's Cfinter for Vocational EuuCcUiQn, under the sponsorshi[) of ilio 
National Institute of Education, has conducted a study to deLermine what can be done to enhance 
individue' potential for success as persons move from one job into another. Among the various 
phases of this project v^as an investigation of current practices in educaiion, business, and industrv 
designed to prepare their clientele for careers characterized by change. We hoped tfiat from tfiis 
probe we would gain a clearer understanding of the skills requiied to perform various tasks in a 
variety of occupational roles and insights into how people can develop these skills. 

Our initial search revealed no programs whose principal focus was tlie development of trans 
ferable skills. What we found, instead, was a preponderance of programs vvhose aim was to prepare 
people for their job choices by equipping them with skills specific to those jobs. In siiort, we founc 
little programmatic effort explicitly directed toward occupational transferability. This was unsettii 
especialiy in light of the prospect of job change and the uncertainty uiat individuals will obtain woi 
directly related to their training. 

We decided to change our approach siightly. ^his time we looked for programs that showed a 
awareness of the need to develop skliis that would make workers transferable. Approximately 90 
programis were recommended to us. In talking with representatives of candidate programs we foun( 
as we had earlier suspected, that they were keenly aware of the problems associated with career 
changes auhough they did not use the term "transferable skills" in connection wit their progranis. 

While we planned for eight program visits, we were able to extend the number to 14 and still 
remain within our budget due to the fact that several of our top choices were located in close prox- 
imity to one another. Each visit, which lasted one or two days, consisted of informal interviews 
with program personnel and vvas conducted by two of our project staff. When possible, observa= 
tions of the program in action were made. Figure 1 provides brief descriptions of those programs. 
More information related to the programs can be found in the Program Scenarios at the end of this 
report. 

The remainder of this paper attempts to amalgamate the knowledge and insights we gained, 
and hop'- iUlly, to do justice to these exemplary efforts to prepare people for a productive work life 
It must be pointed out, though, that our visits to these programs did not uncover the "gold mine" 
that we were looking for. No one program had the formula for making people better equipped to 
make successful job transfers— they never claimed to have it. Even in combination they do notpro^ 
vide a blueprint for a comprehensive program to prepare people for career change— we never expecti 
them to do so. 

What you will discover is that these programs did give us a clearer perspective of the problems 
and needs of people as they make transitions from school to work or from job to job. They also 
showed how they are coming to grips with these problems and needs, the strategies they are em- 
ploying, their accounts of success, and their views of what still needs to be done. 

It would be helpful if we could present a neat list of skills for job transfers and a "cookbook" 
for developing them. But the complexities of this topic, the subtleties and nuances associated with 
the discussion of skills and their development, the ambiguity of the terminology, and diiferences of 
opinion all would raise considerable doubt as to the validity and credibjlity of any attempt to be 
definitive. Nevertheless, we do have considerable insight into what the items on this list might look 
like as well as the cautions and qualifiers that of necessity must be taken into account. 




Adult Competincy Education 
San Matio Coynty Sehools 
Redwood City, California 

rd tquip adult studinti with basie methemotlcs, reading and writing 
kills in preparation for frequently oeourring unikiljed and sem^ 
lillted jobi, i ^ 

Advaneed Career Training 
Rockwell Internationil 
^^iT^^w^ I Downey, California 

ro pfsvlde high ichooi studinti with ixperjinca in an industrial environ- 
Mnt to gain job skilli and work attitudei for luoeessful employment. 

E^^^ Buiinisi Enterprise Triining 
I Miia Verde High School 
^ . I . Citrus Heights, California 

fo i^uip students with salable knowledge and skills for lucGess in the 
imploymint niarket through student operated imill bu|ineji enterpriiei. 




DBM 



pompf teney Based Model 

Huntington Beach Union High School District 

Huntington Beach, Californli 



fe •fiabte high school students to acquire basic job competenciei for initial 
bb entry through exiiting courses and regional occupational programs. 

'^^^^'^^ Career Education Center 
m yrEgg^ ■ Denver City Schools 
Mmm Denver, Colorado 

ro provide students In all Dinvir high schools with opportunities to. de 
jfiwelop job competencies and explore careers at a central location. 

^reei^Life Planning 
National Center for Career Life Planning 
NiW York, New York 

ro promote career opportunities, programi, and strateglei for older 
iorkors facing job reentry problems. 

G~ p^^^ Career Planning and Develapment 
1^1 ] Lawrence Livarmore Laboratories 
I Liyermorii California 

ro help employeei ricognize their skilli and the many uses of them 
fid to asslit imptoyoes contamplating career changes. 




Figure 1, Pro 



Carier Planning Servicel 
Reglonil Learning Sarviqg 
Syracuse, New York 

To assist adults in furm^ilating and implementing career and edudationa 
plans including identifications of transferable ikills and the acquisition 
of job^ieeking expertise. 

Deeper Investigation of Growth 
Columbia University 
New York, New York 

To assist studenti and alumni in finding, launching, and pursuing career 
through analysis of skills and their use in oacupations. 



CPS 



DIG 



High School Involvement Program 
Northrop Corporotion 
Hawthorne, California 



HIP 



To provide students with on-the-job training to develop employabtlity 
skills and desirable work values and attitudes. 

Management Development Programs R J| ^ 
American Mahagement Associations l\/ I I 11^ 
New York, New York B V 1 1-^ I 

To help managers develop to the utmost of their capacities by develop' 
ing widely uieful administrative and interpersonal skills. 



Personal Vitality Program 
International Business Machines 
San Jose, California 

To help improve the performance and productivity of engineers by guit 
ing them in doveloping ability to perform effectively. 



PVP 



' Salable Skills Program 
Broward County Schools 
Fort Lauderdale, Florida 



SSP 



To equip high school students with skills necessary to perform entry 
level jobs and skills to get and keep jobs. 
* 

Upgrading and Transfer Plan 
American Telephone and Telegraph 
New York, New York 

To provide procedures to be followed in handling non nianagement 
promotibr laterals, and downgrades within any AT&T company. 
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OCCUPATIONAL TRANSFERABILITY: 
WHAT IT IS AND HOW TO DEVELOP IT 



What skills are needed for Dccupational transfers? It became evident that no one's list of skills 
had a legitimate claim to being better than others. Our best impression after talking with the pro^ 
gram people is that all skills are potentially useful. However, in a specific job change some will play 
a more important role than others. It depends on the job situation and the people involved. 

^ While the above statement.appears to be true, it is not particularly helpful to individuals who 
want taequip themselves with ^he'^kills most likely to be needed in the job changes they will make. 
So instead of searching for a list df transferable skills and engaging people in a debate as to which 
skills are transferable and w^ich are not, our program visits sought to gam a better understanding ot 
skills that frequently come into play as individuals move into new job assignments. The tollowmg 
are the insights we gained fdr increasing individual potential for occupational transferability. 

What is Occupational TransferabilitY? 

Occupational transferability is an aspect of human performance that enables indlvidu^s to^ 
move suecessfullY from one occupation to another. The indicators of transferability are inferred 
from the behavior of individuals who make successful occupational transfers and are manifested in 
statements of what these persons are like and what they know and can do. 

The development of these skills and characteristics occurs over a long period of time and is 
subttct to many. environmental influences. Hence, individuals develop their own unique combina- 
tions and patterns of occupational transferability; This idiosyncratic quality cpntrybutes consider^ v 
ability to the difficulty of delineating its components, but, as a result of our interviews, we were 
able to ascertain five relatively distinct features that, if developed, should increase an individual s 
chances tor making successful occupational transfers. 

Fiv9 Considerations for Skill Development 
. The following five areas of skill development were idejyified in the 14 programs we visited: 

• Task performance skiJ Is common to occupations 
© Skills for applying broadly u^^able knowledge 

• Pers^al and interpersonal effectlvinesi skills 

• Selfanalyiii ikills 

V' Cartefmanagement and productivity skills 
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Tliti Ijrsl uonsidnmlicjn in liucuininn occiuputioruHly triinsfiiruhlc} is io uc(\u]W niiiltipty afjplicu ' 
hlij joh skills. This rnunns |Hirlic;i|)ulitMj in oxfjoricmcus lu clovalup skills lluil unuhio yau io [iurfurrn 
variouH tasks in a variuly of uccufjulional roles, It also mmiris hocominy awciru that sumu skills havu 
wider applicability to jobs than do others and that certain skills being developed for one occupation 
have the potential for use in many^bther jobs e\/en if at first they may seem unrelated, 

A second consideration Is to develop a broad base of knowledge that will be useful in many job 
situations. Clearly, individuals whose store of information is rich in facts and fundamental concepts 
from areas such as math, science, logic, language arts, aesthetics, and social studies will have more to 
contribute to their jobs than tho|e whose intellect is limited to superficial, pedestrian, or esoteric 
knowledge, Concomitantly, this enriched knovVledge base can contribute to occupational transfer- 
ability only if individuals possess the necessary skills to apply it. 

A third consideration is to cultivate personal and social skills; These highly desirable skills en- 
able you to function effectively with supervisors, subordinates andcovvorkers to accomplish work 
goals. More often than not these skills are spokf n of in terms of the personality characteristics of 
successful workers. For example, these workers are described as industrious, cooperative, friendly, 
or conscientious. In regard to occupational transferability, however, one must focus on whether 
individual behavior demonstrates possession of those characteristics, 

A fourth consideration is skill in self^analysis. This involves knowing who you are and what 
you are capable of doing. Having a good grasp of your abilities, interests, needs, values, and attitudes 
puts you in touch with the resources you can draw upon to be an effective worker. It also helps you 
to discern courses of action that lead to success in work. It is surprising to note how few individuals 
appreciate their personal resources and understand their utility in employment. 

The fifth consideration is to become competent in managing your overall career, This involves 
having clearly defined career objectives, making personally satisfying job choices and decisionsJn 
terms of those objectives, getting the most out of each work experience including recognition for 
success, and knowing when and how to make job moves. It also involves competence in organizing 
and manipulating your skills and knowledge to bring them into play at the right time with optimal 
effect, Being able to maneuver successfully among the vyelier of events that occur early in a new job 
requires that individuals have a clear grasp of the job demands and the ability to respond adroitly. 
Similarly, bei?ig in control of your own career seems to facilitate occupational transfers because of 
the likelihood of being sensitized tp the opportunities in the new job to advance your goals and the 
likelihood of integrating these transitional experiences into a total career pattern. 

Let's look at these five skill areas more closely drawing on our program interview information 
for illustration, ^ ' 

Task Performance Skiils Common to Oeeupations 

Assuming that all jobs could be a.nalyzed in such a way as to specify all the skills required to 
perform the tasks that make up the jobs, then it should be possible through scanning and screening 
to rank skills by the number of jobs that require them. The highest frequency skills would then be, 
by definition, the most transferable because the likelihood of transferring them to any given occu- 
pation would be greatest. The result of such an analysis would provide individuals who are develop- 
ing skills with an index of transferability for those skills, Thus, individuals yvho develop m^ny of 
the highest frequency skills would have the most opportunities to use them in almost any job they 
might enter. 
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Our intorviciws frai|Ufmlly n»vualc»d that tliure are \ob changes that can bo mado relatively easily 
bcicausu of Iho hiub cloyruo of lask similarity umontj Jobs* Sevural of the? proyrams not only rnakn 
sludonts mimQ of these similarities but also use this relatedness factor as a means for struciuriny 
their skills development programs. 

We were able to observe three distinct structuring devices operating in the programs related to 
skill commonalities. Some of the programs used all of them; others used only one of the devices to 
structure their program. The three skill relatedness factors are: 

• Basic skills for entry level jobs 

• Occupational core skills 

• Skills for performing functions that transcend occupational clusters 

Basic skills for entry level jobs. The most fundamental skills for transferability can be found in 
what employers, educators, and the general public expect, or would like to expect, any worker to 
h ave to functio n in this type of society. These skills are often referred to as basic skills, general skills, 
functional literacy skills, or life skills, The Generic Skills Project (Smith, 1973), for example, has 
Identified a wide range of academic and interpersonal skills that are fundamental to the performance 
*of many tasks carried out in a widi range of occupations. From their analysis, the following are 
some of the skills used In the majority of jobs in their data sample: 

Riead, write, calculate, and solve problems using whole numbers, fractions, decimals, and 
percentages. 

Estimate or measure time (e.g., how long it takes to do a job). 

Read notes, letters, memos, forms such as work orders; charts, policy/regulation/instruction 
manuals. - / 

Read fo determine facts, opinions, purposes; to draw inferences; and to make comparisons. 

Read reference materials such as telephone directories, catalogs, technical manijals, dic- 
tionary, etc. 

Complete forms using phrases or sentences. 
Write memos and letters. 

Give or receive information, instructic^s, or\directions. / 

Discuss information, viewpoints, methods, procedures with coworkers, supervisors, or / 
clients. ' n / 

It appeared to be the consensus of those we interviewed that lack of such fundamental skijis 
would seriously Impair workers* In fact, individuals so deficient would be excluded from many jobs, 
and varying degrees of competence in these skills would affect the performance level of any worker 
in any Job, Similarly, these skills or lack of them would doubtless have a great effect on the success 
of job transfers or, at the very least, on the variety of job transfers that could be made. 




The Ailul! CompdlODcy EduccUiuri Project (ACE) is based upon the work ui i ^:mt\L Skills 
Project .Usincj the Genoric Skills queslionnaire and taxonomy, ACE interviGwed workers to deter^ 
mine bas(c job skill requirements so that project personnel would be able to discuss with adults why 
they need math and communication skills.^ In short, ACE wanted to show their clients that academic 
skills have job market value. 

ACE focused on the most frequently occurring unskilled and semi-skilled jobs in San Mateo 
County to find which mathematics, reading, and writing skills were required. With this information, 
ACE prepared 70 job descriptions that give: (1 ) the reason the skills are needed on the job, (2) an 
academic statement of the skill (instructional objective), and (3) a job^related task by which a person^s 
skill proficiency can be measured. 

An interesting part of this program is the way in which a student's course of study is constructed 
and monitored. Using a student Competency Profile, abstracted from the skills listed on the job de^ 
scriptions, students, with a counselor's help, indicate competencies that have been developed and 
those that must be developed for the job. As skills are mastered, they are checked off. Students 
then get certificates that show .hey are prepared for specific job training. 

The key to the ACE project is to give adult students skills relevant to their chosen jobs. This 
involves not only providing instruction in the highly transferable basic skills but also practice in ap^ 
plying these skills to tasks specific to the students' chosen occupations. For persons who want to 
be prepared for employment but have not focused on a job, ACE has identified skills related to two- 
thirds of the jobs analyzed. These skills, of course, are very similar to the high frequency skills of 
the Generic Skills Project. 

The ACE project director cautions, however, that it is less effective to teach basic skills without 
some specific job focus. Apparently, this job relevance of skills adds ^'meaning" to their develop^ 
ment. The project director points out that the job specificity attached to the skills development 
seems to heighten students- motivation to acquire these basic skills. However, he is concerned that 
students might fail'to recognize the applicability of those skills to other jobs. Any instruction or 
practice of the skills in other job contexts would be viewed by students with definite job plans as 



Does generalizing a ski/I to many occupations make it more abstract and /ess likely 
to have meaning to students? / 

Does focusing skills on specific occupations make ttiem more concrete^ more meaning- 
ful to students, but potentially less transferable? ' 



time consuming and extraneous. Nevertheless, the project director is confident that the students 
will be able to transfer these skills to other jobs if need be because they have been mastered in a 
meaningful context. 

ACE combined group vocational counseling with its instructional techniques in order to have 
students develop positive self^concepts of their skills and recognize that any skill is potentially mar- 
ketable. 

The Huntington Beach Competency Based Model (CBM) has identified skill competencies 
required for initial job entry. Using a jpb analysis approach, this High school program has identified 

8 



1? 



tob skills and five areas of general competence that cunn.. unity employers consider most imp 
for success in entry level jobs. Three of the five areas of general competence Involve basic skills: 
communication, computation, and comprehension. By receiving a ^'Certificate of Competency" for 
specified entry level Jobs, students are acknowledged to be qualified to perform them. Competencies 
listed on the certiticates are transferable from one area to another. In this way, students are made 
aware of skill transferability. 

A matrix design (Figure 2) is used to show how the general competency areas are related to job 
titles in given occupations. Each competency is assigned a level which indicates its relative necessity 
for job performance. These levels were determined by interviewing workers. However, there were 

I 



Can IbvbIs of competence and utility be set far najlc skills used in occupations? 




Do educators know how to pose the right questions to job incumbents to pet infor- 
mation about their jobs and do they understand what they hear? 

\ _ 



differences of opinion among the workers interviewed. In some cases, job incumbents saw a skill as 
absolutely necessary while others saw it as useioss. Consequentiy. CniVl's designations reflect the 
typical responses. 

The CBM di^ctor noted tho. subject rniitter teachers were resistant to this approach at first but 
have begun to realize their responsitaility for teaching and monitoring skills (e.g., spelling and reading} 
other than those for which they have direct responsibilitv. Hunting?, n Bfiach helps teachers identify 
which job competencies they 3^6 responsible tor teaching und how their subject matter can be related 
to those competericies. 

The project director feels this progfam con^ribul^s greatly to enhancing students' preparation 
for a variety of jobs. Howevi: r, he also iWs that much needs to be done to help students become 
, aware of the skills they iiave t^^weloped and jobs in which, they can use.them. It is clear to him that 



; What curricular designfw iBchniqu^^s ar ' needed lo etisur*! that students understand 
the relationship of school ir^ V/^ to ^ var^^^ry ^>t ^raupations? 

Are tradirional teaching to Vf*i?d/&i ^mpfr itory ^hr ijj:^_r:^Jng Qcaupational transfer- 
ability of skills? Or is thi un sm^ ■ : / invmnion 



it takes more than liaving te^cherN Undefftand i.hat their subjecl matter is related to basic job com- 
petencies. The students thernraives must lec those relationships and must have a variety of work 
experiences in which to um '&\%m coinpetencfes. ' 

The Salable Skills ProjBLt iSSP) ha^ identified job performance requirements for approximately 
200 entry level jobs in Broward County, Florida. The goal is to graduate every high school student 
';;vyith "a salable skill," meaning the acquisition of skills to get, perform, and keep an entry level job. 
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SOURCE: Huntington Paiah Union High School Diitriet. Competency tasedmoM for vocational educat 
Author, 19751976, p. 19. 
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Figure 2. Compettncy bastd model— 
\ ' ^ Huntington Beach Union High Scho 



Theflrocess of identifying the competencies that make up each salable skill area {i.e., job) in- 
voivedlJEiterviewing job incumbents about the skills required In their job. The next step was to de- 
\termine about 10 competencies per job type, and the existing related vocational and general educa- 
i^on courses available in the schools. With this information, students plan their high school schedulos 
so that they, are sure to take those courses intended to equip them with the critical skills for a selected 
entry level job. The system is computerized by cross listing courses and job competencias. Through 
grade reporting procedures, they will be able to record competencies developed not only through the 
courses students ha^js taken but also through their community and work experiences. Upon comple- 
tion of all the corhpf'tencies listed in a salable skill area, the student will receive a competency cer- 
tificate. 

While this program does enable Fort Lauderdale to comply with the District Comprehensive 
Plan's long range objective that every student will graduate with marketable skills, not everyone in 
Broward County is happy with it. Many are bothered with the narrow occupational focus of each 



If all skills for a job cannot be taught , how do you determine which are the more 
critical? Should transferable skills have high priority? 

Are training for a specific Job and training for occupational transferability com- 
patible educational goals? 



. studerit program and the earliness of job choice required (ideally in grade 8). They feel that students 
should be divelopinn multiple skills and opening more employment optfenB. The proponents of the 
program argue that dents are free to aevelop multiple skills, make cblnges in programs, and pre- 
pare for more than one job. However, they are steadfast in the belief that students should at the very 
least be competent in one salable skill area. Perhaps some of this dilemma can be resolved using the 
computerized system to keep students informed of skills other than the salable skill they are de^ 
veloping contribute to their emplgyabillty, and particularly how any one competency has multiple 
occupational utility. Until this is done, the criticism that ,^ ients will h^ e a narrow occupational 
focus appears to be justified, ' 

Ocoupatlontfheorfi skills. The occupationaj programs, of the Denver Career Education Center 
(CEC), focus on a core program of skills and knowledge related to one field (e.g., health occupations'*. 
The rationale for this is to open 30 job possibilities rather than one. Betore their courses were de- 
.veloped, instructors with the assistance of the business and industry community, identified the core 
^skills for each occupational field. As a result, students are trained not only for skills to perform 
tasks foV certain jobs but also to realize the wider applicability of those skills in related jobs. , 

CEC also provides students with awareness of the relafedness of job functions by locating class^ 
rooms of courses with interdepehdent needs near one another. For example, commercial art and 
design courses are located near fine arts and photography. One benefit of this arrangement is that 
design, students take cost factors such as printing costs into consideration in the products they design. 
Far more importantly, students so inclined can enroll in these related courses and have the chance to 
/broaden they area of expertise and to transfer their skills and knowledge. The director of the occu- 
pational programs notes that students who make school transfers such as these seem to have a better 
sense of the nrjultiple extensions of their abilities. Whether this is a result of the transfer or a cause 
of the transfer is uncertain. 
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Skills for ^rforming functions that tranicend occupational cluiters. The American Manage- 
mint Associations ( AMA) recognizt that most of the skilTs and characteristics they are concerned 
with in their managtrntnt courses are transferable because these skills and characteristics are viewed 
as fundamental to effictive management. 

AMA offers numerous coursei to a large number of clients. The courses that typify what they 
are doing to davtlop the skills and characteristics of managers jre their offerings in management de- 
velopment Six m&jor areas of transferable skills and characteristics (Figure 3) have been drawn 
from their descriptions of those couries: self-assessment, personal and interpersonal effectiveness, 
communication, decision making and problem solving, managing, and organizational "savvy," 

AMA use! a variety of methods to develop theie skills, and their courses include a blend of ac- 
tive learning techniques in addition to traditional methods of instruction such as lectures and semi- 
nars. Participants learn through small project sessions using in-basket exercises, role playing, the 
critical incident process^ computerized simulation and feedback. Participants apply "classroom" 
knowledge of managtment principles, practice/concepts, and theories to actual business situationr. 
This diversity of experience is backed up by analysis and performance critiques. The AMA (1976- 
77) description of their general management business simulation provides a clear picture of one way 
participants develop transferability: 

Participants run a business in competitive teams. They bridge the gap between 
theory and practice by applying knowledge gained at the Course to actual business 
situations. They steer the company through several quarters of operation . . . rotating 
roles in different line and staff positions . . , and at different management levels. • 

They make most of the critical decisions a management team would make, facing 
such challenges as the timing of raw materials purchases, which facilities to use for 
^ production, marketing strateciy ' 'ring and compensation of personnel- research ex- 
penditures, pricing and the payment of dividends. 

Computer printouts piroyide them with, the results of their decisions as they would 
most likely occur in a real company , . . the eonsequences in terms of such factors 
as inventory levels, personnel turnover, sales> net profit after taxes and return on 
invested' capltaL 

Throughout the simulation, participants are coached and counseled by Management 
Course experts as they become totally involved with the operation of a typical 
American corporation. They enjoy pitting their skills against the other teams to 
see w>)0 can get the best results from practical management decisions (p. 75). 

AMA shows sophistication in the manner in which each skill area is delineated. For example, 
reviewing the course descriptions gives a clear picture of what is included in developing communica- 
tion skills. Figure 3 shows many of the transferable skills gleaned from the management development 



Hqw can thB /nBtructfon&/ spec/ficity of skills be Increased without detracting from 
the occupational transferability of those sHiUs? 
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SiifAssessment 

Liarning how to learn from one's 

ekperiinci 
Mating ieiMcnowledge to career goai 
J: setting 

Aiiiiyzing ont's work day 

Analyzing strengths and areas of netdid 

^ improvement in terms of one's job 



Personal and InterperiQni l 

Motivating - 
Leading 
Vtgotiatlng 
Resolving eonfliet 

^oaehing^ counseling, and consulting 

to d€V€lop others 
goosing appropriate behavior for 

varioius work situations 
^pitaliiing on one's management 
J style 

lltrciptlnn of self and others 
Projecting self in positive ways 
Indtrstanding firoup roles 
lilitlng to ptivs, superiors, and 
subordinates 



C ommunication 

Analyzing the intent vs. the impact of 

one's cammunication 
Commanding attention 
Using impact words and phrases 
Talking on the telephone effectively 
Delivering public speech or making a 

presentation 
Talking to one person 
Selling ideas to one or more people 
Speaking as a meeting leader or 

conferee 

Making sure your message is under- 
ito^ 

Using visual aids and participative 

reinforcement tools 
Transmitting ideas logically, concisely, 

and clearly 
Getting profitable reiuiti from 

conferences and meatingi 
Writing letters that get results 



Organizational '-Sivvy" 

Tuning to the eorporation's goals 

and expectations 
Political strategies 
Cdmpetitlveness/assertiveness/ 

visibility as a means for 

promotion 



Pecision-Making^nd Problem Solving 

Identifying the problem in a decision 

situation 
Risk taking 

Analyzing the problem 
Working in groups to make decisions 
Defining and solving Interparidnal probiems 
Tracking variances and knowing what to do 

about them 
Setting goals and priorities 
Dealing with value collisions In decision 

making 

Identifying plausible alternative solutions 
Projecting consequences of alternative 
solutions 

Manjglng 

Meaiuring perfL mance and revjewlng 
reiuHs 

Deiegating effectively to get things done 
Planning 

Understanding technical aspects of support 
systems such as computer language 

Understanding of organizational principlei 
and techniques 

Using such techniques as systems analysis 
and design 

Managing time 

Establishing priorities in the work flow 
Balancing the demand of work and 

private I Iff" 
Preparing and presenting a budget plan 



OURCE: The American Manapment Associations. ManagBmBntdBvelQpment guide, IMovembar 1976— April 1977. pp.146 152. 

Figure 3. ^lioted skilly from AM A's course descn 

for nianagamint development. ' 



cuursiMlciHcriplions, Tlu* luJlnhUi lc?uiuru of thusu duscriptions is that llici skills urn S[)U(:ili{: uulcomes 
raiher than "usuful i)y protlucis/' ' 

Skills for Applying Broadly Usable KnowlidHe 

. Everyone procesiei a vast amount of knowledge in a lifetime. This Involves a considerable 
amount of our time, and, as far 'js our careers are concerned, it should be time well spent. Obviously, 
all the programs we viiited had increasing knowledge as one of their goals. Considering that we retain 
less knowledge than we are expoied to, it seems imperative that education and training programs give 
lerious thought to teaching knowledge items that individuals can use in many occupational endeavors 
and to making students aware of the multiple utility of this knowledge. 

The skills development programs just discussed all stressed the importance of anqulring knowledge 
aisociated with the basic sKIIIs (reading, writing, and mathematics). But individuals who are "knowl- 
edgeable" go far beyond that. W§ are not in a position at tf us time to delineate what it is they know, 
but we have some insight into the knowledge skills they have. Essentially, there are six that appear 



What knowledge do people need In order to enhance their occupational 
transferability? 



to contribute to oc*;upational transferability: 

• Ability to know where and how to access needed information 

• Ability to commit knowledge to memory • . 

• Ability to recalF information^ccurately ,^ 

• Ability to identify information needed for occupational tasks 

• Ability to use knowledge in decision making and problem ^.olving 

• Ability to create new knowledge as a result of synthesizing existing knowledge. 

Personal and Interpersonal Effiatlvenass Skills ^ : 

All of the persons interviewed stressed that, in order to be occupationaliY transferable, indiv- 
iduals need to be skillful in demonstrating the personal and social characteristics that enhance Job 

effectiveness. HIP refers to these characteriitics as "work ethics," Fort Lauderdale calls them ''skills 

_____ .__..____ _ . . _ , . _ . _ , . _ . . _ - / 

to get and keep a Job," and Denver calls them "personal characteristics for work." 

These characteristics are described b^the program people in terms of attitudes or skills. Fo^ 
the purpose of our discussion^ one should keep in mind thBtboth attitude and skill are involved. 
For exanipre, interpersonal skillp rank very high in the number of times they are mentioned. Ob- 
vlpusly, these skills cannot be put to use uhless individuals possess personality traits such as positive 
attitudes about seff and others. Similarly, traits such as conscientiousness, responsibility, and inde- 
pendence are also mentioned frequently. ' It is clear that Individuals cannot be said to have these 
traits unless they can demonstrate them dn the Job— and this requirus a certain amount of skill. 

Another distinction vyhich may seem equally spurious is differentiating between personal and 
social effectiveness. Quite simply, it Is our attempt £o show that there are traits that benefit people 
when working indipendently and whan working with otheri and that both kinds facilitate occu- 
pational transfers, ' 
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Figure 4 provides examples of personal and interpersonal effectiyeness ''skills/' As you read 
them, keep in mind that the lisi for each organization is by no means complete. They merely are 
sample items gleaned from our notes on the interviews or from program materials. More than the 
specific items listed, however, these organizations recognize the importance of these skills for job 
performance. Job specific technical skills alone cannot ensure transferability. 

A general trait that helps people throughout their careers and seems to be especially evident in 
job movti is vitality. It is sometimes referred to as an ability to grow. When individuals get trapped 
in jobs as a result of misperceptions and inability to deal with pressures, they show symptoms such 
as hostility, absentteism, obstructionism, and lose "career energy/' People who have career energy 
are ertative and valuable vvorkers. They have vitality that facilitates their adjustment to the new job. 

Donald Bp Miller (1974) has designed a Personal Vitality Program for IBM. He defines vitality 

as: 

. . , the desire and the ability, capacity, or power to perform effectively and 
vigorously in life and at work, and to gain personal growth and satisfactions 
from life and worl^^itality is winning at the game of life and doing it in the 
context of work, vi^lity is being up to date. Vitality is being alive and recep^ 
tivi to new experienci (p* 11 ). 

It is quite apparent that individuals who demonstrate vitality will increase their potential for 
succiss in occupational transfers. Miller poses several questions in his 'TersonaK Growth and Vitality 
Inventory" to help ISM employees determine their vitality livels. Answering these questions may 
give you insight into your potential for making a transition into a new job assignment: Is your image 
one of being turned on and tuned In? What is your physlcal/psychorogica! energy level? What do 
you know about your motivations? What Is your rate of change? Is change fun or are you fearful 
about it? How would you rate your ability to accept and use new ideas, concspts, or methods? Do 
you have a program of exerclsis for your senses, mind, and body? How independent do you feel? 

Our last word on personal and Interpersonal effectivtniss skills comes under the category of 
putting words into action. Many of the items we have discussed here can be found in the philosophy 
statements of most schools. But so often it is little more than lip service. Schools do not make a 
concerted effort to develop these traits. They merely assume they wiH emerge. 

The Denvir and Mesa Verde programs are exceptions. We were impressed with their approach 
to ensuring that students will possess desirable pirsonal characteristics for work. Everything about 
these schools-the curriculum, the teachers* attitudes and the riiles of conduct=communicates it. 
Many opportunities are proyided for students to develop self-confidence and independence. Students 
are expected to beeomi reiponslble, dependable, and trustworthy and so they are treated that way. 
Cooperation, enthusiasm, and respect are developed through the teamwork relationship established 
between teachers and students. It Is not |t all unusual to/see teachers and students exchahging roles. 
How B\m can students bicome leadurs if they do not have a chance to lead? 

Satf-Analysii Skills 

-r-— ----- — - ■ - ■ / . . . 

Bolles (1972) notes^a most disturbing quality of many people in regard to job transferablllty- 
they are blind to their own skills. This is very evident in job ihterviews. Inexperienced workers con^ 
elude that because they '^haven't done anything yet/' they have no skiUs; and experienced workers 
conclude that the "only'' skills they have are the ones they used in past work experiences. Highly 
transferable people 6n the other hand know their skills and their multiple occupational uses. They 
are not blind to their skills. . ^ 
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AMA 



DENVER 



Motivating* 

Leading 

Nigotlating 

Riiolving conflict 

Coaching 

Counsiling 

Projecting self in positive ways 
Relating to pitri, superiors, 

and iubordi nates 
Empathy 
Asserting ontielf 



Self-confidenca 

Initiative 

Attitude 

Originality 

Reliability 

Integrity 

Periistenae 

Punctuality 

Responsibility 

Ability to work with others 

Leadership 



BET 1 

Personable 

Enthusiastic 

Will groomed 

Punctua! 

Cooperative 

Dependable 

Organized 

Silf'Starting , 

Responsible 

Caring and respectful 

Leadership 



HUNTINGTON^ BEACH 

Getting along with peers 
Providing leadership 
Dealing with frustration 
Using time effectively 
Setting realistic goals 



AT&T 

L^paderihip 

Helpfulness 

Persuasion 

Communicating with others about 

work assignments 
Contributing to group efforts 



ACT 

Reliat 
Punctual 
Pride in performance 
Cooperation 
Teamwork 
Loyalty 

Responsibility to self and others 



Figure 4. Perional and interpersonal effictiveness 
"sampis ingridlints/' 
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So pervasive is the faeling that "people are what they do/' that ordinarily when persons are 
confronted with the prospect of a move to a new and different job, they seem to bicome innmobil- 
ized by^ thinking they have no skills to offer. This is especially noticeable when students take their 
first jobs and homemakers launch new careers. It is a particularly perplexing situation in that con* 
sidirable avidince is accruing to show that persons continue to seek outlets for the abilities that 
motivate them— often In spite of the requirements of their jobs. While at first these phenomena 
seem to be at odds with each other, they really are not. At the basis of both is a lack of self- 
understanding. Successful job changers apparently do not get into these binds. They maintain a 
constant assessment of their skills and abilities and know when to make the most of them In their 
work. When they have to make a job move, they can quickly take stock of their skill repertoires 
apy can apply them to do new work. Thus, an overarching characteristic of people who make suc- 
cessful Job moves is that they seem to have an acute awareness of who they are, what they can do, 
and what thay want to achieve in their care'ers, 

Columbia's Deeper Investigation of Growth (DIG) program recognizes that the development 
of skills contHbuting to occupational transferability occurs over a long period of time. They also 
observe that the preferences and priorities of individuals determine which skills are favored or re- 
jected for continued use or development. The results of this favoring or rejecting process apparently 
fade into the unconscious. DIG's main purpose is to help individuals develop self-analysis skills by 
discovering the pattern of skills and characteristics they have developed as a result of achieyements 
that have produced personal success and satisfaction. DIG's director indicates that they use the 
'*Socratic Method,'' that is, questions designed to elicit eKplicit expressions of something impli^tly 
known* 

Through this '^success factor analysis" DIG. participants recognize emerging patterns of skill's 
and personal characteristjcs. The fact that these skills and characteristics are preeminent and re- 
curring suggests they are transferable, and hence, the participants continue to seek work which com- 
plements their success patterns, the analysis is begun by constructing the following grid: 




Participants list all their outstanding successes across the tbp of the grid. They are then asked, ''What 
was the one thing you did wfll that made each activity satisfying?'* The answers to this question 
become functions that are listed in the left column. After this eKercise is completed, participants 
indicate the frequency of each function by checking each success in which a function was involved. 
The frequency of a function gives it greaterN^rominence in a person's listing of skills. An example ' 
of one participant's list follows: 



• Research and organizing 
Visual planning 

• Originality 

• Problem solving 



Persuasion 
Leadership , 
Decision making 
Working under pressure 
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Participants are then guiried to find occupationai applications for their unique combination of skills 
and characteristics which now have becoms the heart of their rasumes. 

The DIG resume is a good ixample of basing a practice on a notion of transferability. Because 
these indiyiduals have iittle or no idea of the occupations they might best enter and because they 
are aware that most Columbia graduates do not enter an occupation that is directly related to their 
educational preparation, the resumes highlight widely applicable skills and characteristics with clear 
ixamptes of accompHshments associated with their development. 

^ The hierarchy in which the skills and characteristics are arranged in the resume gives insight in- 
to occupational possibilities but does not limit individuals as many traditional resumes do. Fur people 
with little work sKperience or those who want to enter a new and different occupation, placing the 
emphasis on widsly applicable skills and characteristics seems tc be a successful way to communicate 
the preferred work activities of an individual and also enables employers to focus on pertinent skills 
and characteristics that tend to become lost in a mere listing of wurk history. 

Developing skill in self^analysis is also an important feature of the Regional Lf}arri!ng Services' 
Career Counseling Program, Lawrence Livermore Laboratory's (LLL) Career Planning and DeveiOp- 
ment Program, and IBM's Personal Growth and Vitality Program. Individuals in all three programs 
are capoarned'wlth finding direction for their careers. Because they have "lost" an awareness of 
their abilities, they hsve lessened their potential for occupational transfers. All three programs help 
these individuals become competent in identifyinq their skills and the motivation to revitalize their 
ca roars, \ 

RLS uses a variety of tecliniques to heipnheir clients beuome skillful in recogniziny their com^ 
petencies and using them to get a job , One technique involves the use of 77?^ quick job^hunting map 
(Bollei, 1975) which is designed to help people identify "functionaUtransferable skills/' These skills 
are then combined to form an ideal job objective that can be compared Ed jobs in the market place. 

Lawrence Livermore's program (1076) assists employees in using knowl^idge gained from self^ 
analysis activities in making job changes. They state that a "good change will usually result if you 
create the opportunity to design some aspect of the potential job to fit your needs/^ Such an ap^ 
proach /lot only allows you to implement the skills that you have elarif led and really motivate you 
but alio benefits your employer because of your increased effectiveness. This ability to redesign 
your work can come about only if you have a thorough jRderstanding of what you have to offer. 

IBM also incorporates the concept of work redesign into their program. They reason that in= 
creased selfunderstanding builds confidence which enables individuals to represent themselves more 
effectively and to achieve better congruence between themselvtis and the organization. Miller's dia^ 
gram (see Figure 5) demonstrates this interface and shows some of the influences effecting congru^ 
ence. Miller indicates that it is important for both management and the individual to work at this 
math since both have a stake in improvement. 

^ Hence, continuous awareness of skills and knowing how and when to employ them should 
contribute significantly to transferability among jobs, 

Carstr Management and Productivity Skllis 

Viewed organizationally, successful occupational transfers increasa the productivity of the or^ 
ganization. Viewed individually, successful transfers mean not only finding jobs that contribute in 
significant ways to career goals but also being able to make the new work experience personally re- 
warding. To do this requires skill In planning and managing your own career. 
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An incrLUisintj nuniber of orymiuutions iirc; buijiniiiiuj to rucouni^.' thi; \n\\nHiium: o! (luwdupinc) 
these skills. They see the need for employees to take on major responsibility for career (ilannintj so 
they will be able to manage change in their careers. So often, workers suffer from the delusion "that 
tne co.Tipany will take care of them and are crushed when they must adjust to a new work assign- 
ment within the company, or to termination or layoff, These people need considerable assistance 
when they have to find a new job and get started in it. 

IBM is concerned about assisting in internal changes. The IBM Personal Vitality Program is 
based on the assumption that career change involves personal responsibility. Using a self-analysis 
approach supported by educational programs, it leads employees to value the cancepts of conscious 
rational career planning and taking responsible control or the management of their careers. Figure ' 
6 illustrates some of the questions employees respond to in order to make an action plan. This 
strategy not only makes individuals aware of career change in their lives but provides guidance in 
taking appropriate steps for making occupational transfers constructive events in achieving career 
goals, 

LLL's pilot project in career planning assists employees in evaluating the realism of their career 
actions and plans. The program emphasizes self-assessment as a basic step in dealino with voluntary 
and forced change in career direction. Some of the broad questions employees expiore are: 

How do I get out of this box? (i.e., being locked in by over-specialization) 

What do I want to do? 

What do I know how to do? 

Where do I want to go? 

What do I need to get there? 

How can I tell how I am doing? 

As a result of this program, employees acquire skills in career management. These skills appear 
to be mstrumentalin assisting individuals making job moves to transfer their job skills. 

What does managing your career during occupational transfers involve? Moving into a new 
position, especially one which is quite different from others held, requires a certain amount of ad- 
justment. Job transfers focus considerable attention on new workers, whose skills are put to a test 
by supervisors and coworkers. Similarly, the new workers are anxious to be accepted and want to 
prove that they can do the required work and perhaps are looking for ways to redesign the work to 
suit them. The degree of success that they experience during this period is dependent upon skills 
which expedite this adjustment period and establish this person as an accepted member of the work 
group. "Success" and "acceptance" here have no specific meaning in that the elements that consti- 
tute them are variable. What may work for one person may not for another. What may work in one 
situation may not in another. 

The two terms that appear best to sum up tiiis work adjustment behavior are flexibility and 
adaptability. Both words, of course, imply behavioral responses to a changing array of human and 
iituational demands, real or imagined, in the new job environment. Successful occupational moves 
then, are not only dependent on being able to transfer previously developed occupational skills to ' 
the new job and demonstrating personal and social characteristics to ensure continuous group 
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M oti vat ion for Change 



What is your desire to change? Are you reasonably satisfied with yourself, your job 
and your status? If not, what kind of change do you want? 

What was the last major change In your life? Did it happen to you or did you do 
something to bring it about? Was it a change for the better? 

What's your change history? Do you make frequent changes? Do you have problems 
making changes? Do you feel changes are generally good? 

Are your family, friends, and management suppurtive of change in you? Do you feel 
boxed in and limited by pressures from others? 

What can ygu_do to improve your prospects for positive change? 

How Ideked in are yoy to your carasr or job? What conditions would cause you to 
accept a recycle job— one with lower prestige? Do you see value in recycling people? 



Life and Career Direction 

Have you established goals and objectives in the past? What is your trackjecord? Do 
you usually achieve your goals? Can you achieve your goals in the context of the or^ 
ganiiation's goals? 

What Is your current (one year, five year) plan? What actions are^you taking to support 
any plan you may have, however, formal or informal? 

What is your score on managing your life and career? Are you^abiiW translate plans 
and goals into accomplishment? What are the special life management techniques you've 
developed. ' 

How has your perspective relative to goals changed over the last five years? 

Where are you In your total life cycle? What is most influential in your perspective 
about your present position in your life? Do. you see this position as primarily a position 
with respect to career or with respect to age, with respect to ability or self-realization, 
or some other criteria such as family life? 



SOURCE: Abstracted from Miller, D. B. Persona/ growth and vitality inventory. San Jose: IBM 
Corporation, General Products Division, August 1974. pp. 15 18. 

Figure 6, &lictid items from IBM's ''Personal Growth & Vitality Inventory/' 
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memberihip, but it also requires skills whicii ficiiitaie a smooth transition and launcli the new worker 
in the most favorable light. Some have referred to these as navigational skills or adjustment skilis, 
Regardliss of the name, they are useful throughout one's career, but come into play very strongly 
during an occupational transfer. Let's examine a few of these. 

One counielor at RLS noted that people who make successfui occupational transfers have a 
talent for "silling" thamselves and getting ahead. It's an awareness of self and what the organiza^ 
tion needs. Soma refer to this as "organizational savvy" or an ability to know how you fit into the 
organization, who the power peopie are, what obstacles can get in your way, how the reward system 
works, what othtri expect of you, how to get what you want out of the job, and how to keep from 
getting boxed in. It should be relatively clear from this list, which is not limited to these items, that 
adjustmint means more than passive accommodation to the organization. To be sure, that is one 
form of adjustment, but adjustment is used here also to include getting the organization to adjust 
iomewhat to your career goals. 

Another transition sfeill is the ability to "unhook'' from previous relationships, experiences, 
and learning. Don Miller (IBM) noted that it is painful to separate from "what is you." An example 
of this is "content blocking" when individuals are incapable of using their skills with new content. 
For example, "organizing" is said to be a widely applicable skill. But an individual who moves from 
organiiing activities for a family to organizing work activities for a staff of secretaries may not be 
able to transfer the planning skills if h^/she cannot make the content shift from family activities 
to secretarial activltiis. Miller feels that persons who can "unhook" their skills will be more likely 
to make successful occupational transfers. 

Learning to manage your career comes long before you take on your first job. All the schools 
we visited know this. They spend a considerable amount of time guiding students in developing 
career goals and planning learning eKperiences to achieve them. The Huntington Beach "Career 
Planning Folder" Is a good example of how students can synthesize many of their career exploration 
and^kili development activltlis in order to plan and manage their careers. In addition to keeping a 
log of all career related activities during high school years, data are also recorded on: 

• Careir goals 

• Favorite subjects and occupations related to them 

« SelMnformation ^ 

• Skills acquired 

• Courses completed 

• Post-high school plans 

While this document appears to bo more than adequate to accomplish its purposes, we would 
havi liked to have seen some portion of it devoted to making students more explicitly aware of the 
transferability of "skills acquired" to a variety of jobs. It seems to be only a step away from doing 
this.'' 
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TENTATIVE AND EMERGING CONCEPTS 



The principal objective of these visits was to gain a clearer understanding of the competencies 
required to perform a variety of tasks in various occupational roles as well as a better understanding 
of how people divelop these competencies. Engaging persons in a discussion on this topic is easy 
beoause, at face value, transferability appears to be a very desirable ''commodity." In that regard, it 
is very much like flexibility, adaptability, and other general traits. As long as the discussion stays at 
a very general level and generalities are accepted as examples of transferable skills, the discussion 
flows nicely. But operatlonalizing the concept requires more specificity. It is in trying to gain the 
specificity or clarity that th^ dilemma lies. What one looks for makes an enormous difference. 

Without exception, we believe that all the programs visited concern themselves with occupa- 
tional transferability. However, the range of emphasis varies widely from using it as a central ele- 
ment to including it as a necessary but peripheral part of the program. It is impossible at this time 
to make gtneralizations with cbpfidencf about occupational transferability or how to go about de- 
veloping It What is clear though is that there are multiple variables affecting the manner in which a 
person deals with career change, whether the change is between related jobs or very dissimilar ones. 

Observations made during the program visits stimulated ideas that may contribute to a con- 
captuil framework for developing occupational transferability. The statements that follow were 
not made by the persons we interviewed; they represent our first attempt to formulate underlying 
conctpts* 

PROPOSITION 1: Occupitional transferability is a dynamic aspect of human development. 

Occupational transferabiHty is developmental in that there is a cumulative effect of an individ- 
ual's ixperience?? Including such things as what has been learned, what skills have been mastered, 
how juccessful changes have been, and what attitudes have been developed toward change. Occu- 
pational transferability is also dynamic. The manner in which transfers are made has a great deal 
to do with where individuals are in life. Novice workers, mid-career changers, and persons naaring 
retirement have unique needs and motlvationi which affect those changes. These needs and moti- 
vations must be taken into consideration. Similarly, the preferences and priorities of individuals 
determine which skills and choracteristics are favored or rejected for continued use and development 
even though the individual may not be aware of the reasons for doing so. As a result, each person 
develops a uhlque combination of skills and a perional style of occupationil transferability. 

PROPbSITION 2: An Indlviduars repertoire of skills is pliable. 

This means that skills can be brought together in certain combinations for one job and that they 
can be regrouped and reshaped to fit other jobs. 

While we have discussed at great length the many commonalities of jobs, it is also very apparent 
that jobs do vary in the scope, degree of use, and priority of skills required to perform them. Indl- 
viduals who art sensitive to these differences increase their occupational transferability by responding 
with the right skills at the right time In the most appropriati ways depending on the work tasks they 
are performing. 
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PROPQSITfON 3: Because an individual possesses a skili required in many occupations cJoes not 
necgisarily ensure its transferability. 



Many persons believe that if individuals can, for example, sell, teach, or manage, they can sell, 
teich, or manage anything. While there seems to be some trutti to this, other important variables 
(knowledge of tht area, appropriate working styles, credibility, and organizational climate to name ^ 
i few) may be overlooked.. These other variables may impinge on the success of such transfers. 
Another common view, is that being able to communicate well is a highly transferable skill. But 
does communicating well as a camera salesman mean the same thing as communicating well as 
camera repairman? 

PROPOSITION 4: Individuals are more likely to develop skills for occupational transferability 
when their educational programs include those skills as part of the explicit 
curriculum. 

Educators are unlikely to deny the value of their students becoming occupationally transferable, 
' In fact, we are reasonabiy sure that most educators could point to several examples of how this is 
happening in their schools. But when one looks at their curricula, their course guides, or anything 
written about their programs, the most one can find on this Subject are some global goals related to 
general preparation for the world of Vi^ork. Very little attempt is made programmatically to develop 
theie skills. Academic programs, in particular, often belittle the pragmatic concerns associated with 
work and many vocational programs are obsessed with skill preparation that is unnecessarily circum- 
scribed. Consequently, if ikills for occupational transferability are developed. It is only because they 
have in some way inadvertently crept into the curriculum, 

- y . ^ - ■ 

What does all this mean? Eisentially, occupational transferability is, at best, a serendipitous 
outcome of most educational programs. At the very worst, some programs force studciits into oc- 
cupational ''straight jackets" by missing every opportunity to show students the multiple applicabil^ 
ity of the ikills they are developing. In either case, many students are likely to be the losers. 

It is our contention that knowing what you are doing in terms of affecting students* occupa- 
tional transferability can make a difference. Skill development must provide concrete examples of 
the multiple application of skills and practice in applying them in a variety of real work experiences. 
Most importantly, awareneBS of the occupational transferability of those skills must be a principal 
learner outcome. 

All schools, not just vocational schools, need to make a conscious effort to make students 
aware of the occupational transferability of their skills. Schools that do not attend to this respon- 
sibility, and particularly those that shun it, can cause students to be ill prepared for the occupa- 
tional changes nearly all are sure to face. 

PROPOSITION 5: Developing skills in a variety of contexts enhances occupational transferability . 

Skills and attitudes, per se, no matter how widely useful they may seem, will not ensure occu^ 
pational transferability, A great deal needs to be said for an individual's experiences with different 
work environments. Greater familiarity with different work contexts and having had many oppor- 
tunities to try out one's ikills In them seems to improve a person's chances of succeeding on a new 
job. This not only providei more work options but also seems to increase the likelihood that a new 
and different work, environment will not be as threatening or debilitating. 

An example bf "context shock" Is the student who leaves school to start a job. Despite having 
had substantial school preparation related to the job, the student becomes disoriented In the new 
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environment, A HuntK^n'on Beach counselor explained it this way. ^'Students donx know fiow to 
communicate their ccrv netencies. For examplo, students who get their training from teachers o* 
machine trades often don't speak the same lanyuago as machinists/' 

What this seems to say is that the school environment encourtiges toachers, even if unqinuliy 
from the trades, to talk as teachers are supposed to talk, !f this is true, then it becomes clearer wliy 
students without real work experience are often at such a disadvantage when they make the transi^ 
tion from school to work. 

Three of the programs were particularly concerned about the contexts in Vi hich skills are 
learned and practiced. While the HIP, ACT, and BET programs devote much of tfieir time to de= 
veloping job skills, they also make students sensitive to work environments. 

Becoming familiar with industrial environments and having the opportunity to try out school 
skills in real work situations is a very important benefit of participating in HIP and ACT. Minority 
students represent a large percentage of their participating students. These programs view helping 
students to become oriented to industry as one of their principal goals in preparing students for the 
transition from school to work. Students become more mature and their occupatiDnal transferabih 
ity is enhanced by acquiring a variety of job skills and useful occupational information, by becoming 
acquainted with the industrial expectations for job performance, and by developing mature work 
attitudes, values, and interests as a result of the change of environments from school and home to 
work. 

Students in the BET program prepare for careers througli the various courses of the high school 
curriculum and in-school work experiences of the various business enterprises located on the campus. 
Throughout their high school years, students receive many opportunities to use their skills in a variety 
of contexts* Math skills, for example, are required for many of the businesses in the schoors **shop^ 
ping mall.'" By providing frequent and varied occupational contexts for students to practice their 
math skills. Mesa Verde contributes significantly to the occupational transferability of its students. 
The Mesa Verde program also provides off campus eKperlences for skill development. These addi- 
tional "real world" contexts include work experience and other natural settin gs for learning. 

While offered as only one of the schoors programs, BET has involved approximately 80 percent 
of the students. This speaks well of the program since BET participation is voluntary and also speaks 
Will of the students for recognising the benefits this program contributes to their career preparation. 

PROPOSITION 6: Individuals must understand the multiple occupational utility of their skills. 

So often individuals are unaware of their skills and how they can be of value In occupational 
transfers. This lack of awareness leads them to conclude that they have little or nothing to offer to 
the job market when a change is irr minent. Individuals have defined their job competence in terms 
of what they were paid to do. This seems to be one of the reasons why students are so aimless ^when 
they look for their first jobs. Another example of this is workers who see their skills only in terms 
of their job descriptions. It never occurs to them that they have skills that are not on that piece of 
paper. It never occurs to them that their skills can be detached from the job situation and used in 
many other circumstances. 

PROPOSITION 6: The values-orientations of em plo yers and the work environment itself deter- 
mine to a great extent which sk[ i ls canjransfer and which cannot. 

In our discussions of how people make successes of their job transfers, several of those inter- 
viewed alluded to obstacles external to the work to be performed and to the workers themselves. 
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Ceriain empluyrDunt praclicijs tinci ihu buliufs lliuy aru foundecJ u[)un suuni to be clutjriy ut odds 
with employees' attempts to use their potentially transferable skjils. Whilti these barriers ofturi sur- 
face at selection time, many continue to operate after employment is sicured, 

Thi most prominent among these factors is the requirement of credentials that often have little 
to do with the work to be performed. Among these credentials are degrees, diplomas, vocational 
training, union membership, and other tangible evidence that ensures that an individual has passed . 
, over traditional hurdles and is a member of "the group." These "tickets" to employment presently 
have great influence on personnel directors' decisions. According to Norine Stritter who interviewed 
workers and personnel directors in the Fort Lauderdale area, these tickets do not guarantee that a 
person has the skills to perform the job. But without these tickets, individuals have few opportunities 
to get the work experience which is often required for most jobs, and other experiences in which they 
have developed the needed skills are either ignored or devalued. Many employers simply refuse to 
acknowledge skills developed in non-certified education and work experiences such as avocations, 
volunteerism, and homemaking. 

RLS (1975) launched an attack on this problem through their "Home IVIanagement and Human 
Service Competencies" study. They observed that: 

Although there have been several studies riemonstrating the value of work performed 
^ in the home, society generally discrimmaces in favor of paid jobs=not counting 
homemaker as part of the work force and most highly valuing skills which it must 
concretely reward (Emphasis supplied) (p. 2). 

The results of RLS's efforts were the identification of knowledge 2nd skills acquired through 
home management experiences and recommended criteria for granting credit for those experiences. 
Consequently, RLS has made a constructive step in changing the perceptions and values of employ- 
ers so that they recogntie the wider range of possibilities individuals have for transferring their skills. 
However, until we can "certify" that individuals have developed skills In seemingly unrelated expev 
riences to the jobs they wish to undertake, claims to such skills will not be met with much credibility. 

The work environment to which a person moves determines which skills transfer, so an individ- 
uil who attempts to employ skills and characteristics not needed and consequently not rewarded of- 
ten experiences "negative transfer." Skills possessed but not used result in "zero transfer" and pos^ 
sibly atrophy. Because of the homeostatic nature of most organizations, individuals who have b an 
in training, for example, often meet resistance to their newly acquired skills. 

PROPOSITION 8: The success of an occupational transfer is dependent upon the nature of the 
transfer and the implications it has for the indjviduars career. 

Individuals of any age facing a change in careers are called upon to reassess their skills and to 
determine how to bring them into play in the new job. While individual responses to career changes 
seem to be affected by previous experiences, especially those connected with occupational change, 
the success of a move from one job to another is not guaranteed by previous successful moves. 
Bruner (1969) notes that there are "plights" that are neither solved nor by^passed by being adjusted. 
Occupational transfer seems to be one of them. Job changing is a recurring challenge. It can involve 
upgrading, downgrading, lateral moves, and major or minor shifts. Each type of move may or may 
not be met succeisfuliy. It depends to a gr at extent on the kind of transfer individuals encounter 
and their readiness to make those moves. To wit: What will three abrupt job moves in one year 
mean to a youngir worker? An older worker? What will a promotion from a non^management job 
to a management Job mean to someone who has worked for the company for two years? Twenty 
years? 
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RECOMMENDATIONS FOR FUTURE 
RISEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 



Our program visits increased our confidence in pursuing strategies for developing skills for occu^ 
pationa! traniferability through education and training programs. However, much still needs to be 
done/ The following are suggestions for research and development that we feel are needed for making 
edueational enterprises more responsive to the needs of individuals whose careers are IvkGly to be 
charicterized by change. 

Recommindition 1: Strategies are needed for redesigning academic and vocational education cur - 
ricula to provid¥for the development of occupational transferability . 

Many of the present strategies for laying out th^ scope and sequence of learning have little to 
do with the career nteds of youth. Traditionally, curriculum design concerns structuring knowledge 
and skill development on the principle of proceeding from the simple to the complex. Hence, teach- 
tri tit their job in terms of getting students to the next level of complexity. The ultimate use of the 
knowledge and skiljs is merely incidental to that process. If first graders get to second g- ade and high 
school strudents graduate or go to college, schools see their job as being done. 

This paradigm is totally inadequate for systematic development of occupational transferability. 
It leaves too much to chance. If occupational transferability ':'^^lis is to be a central goal of schools, 
then specifications for developing it will hive to be incorporated into the design of all their curricula. 

Recommendation 2: Inhovatlve Instructional techniques designed expressly for developing occu - 
patlonaf transfiribillty are needed. 

While we saw many instancei where skills for occupatioiial trf^niferability might be developed, 
wt were chagrined to discover that little attention had been given to instructional tecr niques. Most 
of the effort hai bar jii to reorganizing the students* programs. Perhaps that is sufficient and 
whattvtr way teache* ^ v^nt to teach will not make a difference. But we are not inclined to think so. 
Wi art concerned that most teachers are not as unuiually gifted as those we observed and will need 
preparation to teach for occupational transferability. They will want to know ho\^ it is done; These 
tichniquis not only must be sound but appealing. Instructors will have to be motivated to use them. 

Recommendation 3: More needs to be known about the conditions that foster and impede the 
devtlopment of occupational transferability . 

Wt began to sense very strongly that the conditions under which individuals develop their skills 
affect the transferability of those skills. As we progressed in our program visits we became aware of 
somt facilitating and constraining factors. However, our evidence is rather tenuous. A systematic 
study is netded. 

The starting place for this study would^have to be tht people who conduct programs such as 
those we visittd. Much of the programs' success has to be directly attributable to them, that is, to 
their compettnce, their attitudes, their vision, and their drive. They are committed to helping 
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people make the most of their talents. They believe people are resourcuful, resilient, u?ui cdiJdijUi of 
liarning. They know how to [provide a supportive environment for growtti and learniny= Tiiey in- 
tuitively see the need for learning about skill application by experiencinu a variety of work assign- 
ments in real work settings. They do not merely provide vvfiat they tliink is ''good preparation" for 
careers, they also help others to know why it is good preparation. 

The projram people mentioned several obstacles that need to be overcome. Many states have 
mandated that students must be prepared for an entry level job. Hence, prevailing attitudes favor 
specific job training and tend to eschew forms of general vocational preparation. Also, employment 
selection practices place a high priority on job specific skills gained in previous employment and often 
overlook the transferability of other skills. 

Recommendation 4: More reliable information is needed about skills required for jobs and skills 
developed by schools so that greater congruence of skills can be established. 

All the school programs we visited attempted to become more knowledgeable about skills re 
quired for jobs by gathermg, in one way or the other, "expert testimony'' from job incumbents and 
employers. Most found this to be a tedious and difficult^ task. Worse still, they were very uncom^ 
fortable about the reliability of that information. One interviewer found it necessary to interview 
many job encumbents for each job because she found that workers have difficulty identifying and 
describing the skills required in their jobs. Also, she found considerable variability among the job 
descriptions. In many instances, she interviewed personnel directors to get their descriptiorjs of the 
jobs, and found that they presented still another picture of the job requirements, often mentioning 
qualifications like diplomas and training certificates which the job incumbents claimed were not 
relevant. Then, after finally identifying several agreed upon competencies for an occupation, program 
people were confronted wilh the equally difficult task of matching instructional objectives with the 
job competencies. Even though a few of the programs we visited were relatively successful in ac^ 
cdmplishing these tasks, we are su^that systematic, empirical studies leading to better congruence 
of school skills and job skills would be welcomed. These studies could build upon the work of the 
Generic Skills Project (Smith, 1973). 

Recommendation 5: Students need monitorlnQ and planning devices to help them keep track of 

the skills they are developing and relate those skills to a variety of occup^jtional 
possibilities. 

The period of skill development can be long. Students who have yet to undertake gainful em^ 
ptoyment are likely to lose track of the skills they have developed and how those skills are related 
to potential employment possibilities. We saw tremendous potential in Fort LaucJerdale's compu^ 
terrzed system for monitoring skill development and in Huntington Beach's Career Planning Folder, 
We would (ike to see what could be done with techniques such as these using occupational transfer^ 
ability of skills as the central organizing feature, 

^Recommendation 6: Counseling strategies are needed to meet the individuars life-long need for 

interpretation of skill transfer as it relates to new employment ventures. 

We were very impressed with what is being done In this area by the programs at Columbia Uni= 
versity, IBM, RLS, and LLL for youn^^ and middle aged adults and by the National Center for Career 
Life Planning Program (1976) for older workers. These programs are exemplary. What is needed, 
though, is their counterpart for adolescents, especially those who are still in schooL We see no • Gason 
why the same principles that work In the programs mentioner ■ ' jq cannot be incorporated into 
counseling programs for youth. Their need is no less-perhaph it is even greater. This means an 
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increassd commitment to and from guidance and counseling personnel in the development of occu^ 
pational transferability, especially at the high school level. 

Recommendation 7: Evaluation strategies are needed to assess ihe effects of learned skills on 
successful job moves . 

Most of the programs have an evaluation component, but, unfortunately, none has collected 
data that support the contention that its clients have been more successful in occupational transfers 
as a result of participating in the program. A few programs had conducted surveys tu find out their 
clients' istimations of the worth of their programs. Not surprisingly, they were judgeo to be very 
worthwhile. However, following up on clients to see if they are effective in a succession of ob moves 
as a direct result of skills gained in the program is yet to be done. The program people see this as be- 
ing a very ambitious undertaking. Aside from the costs which would be prohibitive in most cases, it 
will be very difficult to control the intervening variables associated with the lapses in time between 
the training and the subsequent job moves. 

Recommendation 8: Assessment instrume nts are neede d to help employers determine the transfer - 
abirity of job candidates' skills. 

Our discussions on emplnvment selection procedures with AT&T's Employment and Movement 
division and the Denver Transfer Bureau personnel forced us to face some of the less pleasant realities 
of life. While these AT&T people do consider occupationally transferable skills in the selection pro^ 
cess, it does not appear to be very practicable at this time to use them as the principal criterion. 
Many factors impinge upon the selection process, and the reasons for selection and non-selection, 
now more than ever, must be defensible. Without some means of m.easuring or certifying transfer- 
able skills, selection based principally on them would be untenable. 

RtcommendatioF! 9: Occupalional information documents need to highlight the transferable skills 
and characteristics that are needed in each occupation . 

Most written occupational information is based on a simple principle: informing people of the 
particular ikllls and knowledge needed for occupations. Once individuals become aware that their 
ikillsar# transferable co many occupations, they want to know the relative worth of these skills to 
specific occupations. Existing matarjals are not set up to provide that kind of information. For 
example, suppoie organizational skills are your forte. How do you find out which jobs require those 
skills? Surely, you cannot read all the job descriptions that exist. One simple way^around this prob- 
lem would be to provide an index which could list transferable skills and occupations that draw most 
heavily on each one* 

Rtcommendation 10: An ''awareness campaign" is needed to join employers, educators, and th e 
general public in a common understanding of the transferability of skiHs 
among Qccupations . 

There would bt considerable risk in directing schools to develop programs based on the trans- 
ferability of skills among occupations if employers and others did not see the value of that type of 
prtparation at critical times such as employment selection, entry into training programs, job place- 
ment, and promotion. What is needed is a common understanding of these skills and a suitable 
means of communicating about them. Also, we will have to let go of old ideas regarding how we 
think about peopli and the work they do. 
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SUMMARY 



Our awarenesi and ippreciation of practica! efforts to prepare individuals for occupational change 
has been greatly inhanced as a result of our program visits. The opportunity to discuss the develop^ 
mint of ikilli for occupational transferability decidedly enabled us to clarify our thoughts on that 
topic. The interchange of ideas between our staff and the program reprasentatives has been highly 
productivi. But it is only a beginning. We feel we have a better grasp of the subject, but it is clear 
that further work Is needed in defining occupational transferability. We also need to know with 
greater certainty what educational factors affect the development of occupational transferability, 
and we must identify ways in which such factors can be minimized or maximized as the case may 



Programmatic efforts to assist individuals in becoming occupationaliy transferable must operate 
in a dynamic relationship to the intricacies of the job market. These efforts must include an aware- 
ness of such things as current and projected labor market demands, typical aspects of major and 
minor occupationaf transfers, and the seemingly limitless number of consequences that can arise in 
a job transfer depending upon the individuals involved. While it might seem that such matters would 
not be important to those responsible for developing transferable skills, quite the opposite seems to 
be the case. A very itriking similarity across all of the programs we viiited relates to this point. 
While the programs took students' futur^e career goals into consideration, they did so in the context 
of current labor market realities. 

Finally, the five areas of skill development for occupational transferability mentioned in this 
paper have Implications for more than training methods. They also call for means of identifying 
skill potential, measuring skill grpvvth, and evaluating instructional strategies aimed at skill develop- 
ment. These all will require the construction of good measures and good measurement practices. 



be. 
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PROGRAM 



ADULT COMPETENCY EDUCATION (ACE) 



ORGANIZATION 



DIRECTOR 

PROGRAM TYPE 
DESCRIPTION 



PiRSONSSERViD 
^PERSONS INTERVIEWED 

I 

INTERVIEWERS 
DATE OF VISIT 



San Mateo County Schools 
609 Price Avenue 
Redwood City, California 94063 
(415)364»5600 k4234 

Joe Coonty 

ACE Project Director 

Adult Basic Education 

ACE is a federally funded adult basic iducatlon project that prepares 
its students for the math and communication ski lis required ^(^he 
most common entry-level Jobs In the San Mateo area. It is a litlracy 
program that adds vocational meaning to the academic curriculum. 
Students are instructed In the mathematics, reading, and writing skills 
needed to function on the job, The design of the pi^ogram involves 
an analysis of job'competencies jn terms of the basic skills required 
to perform them, Participating students, after ielecting a job, review 
the competencies required and plan their program. Once skills are 
mastered, they are recorded on the students' ''competency profiles" 
until all are complGted, and then students are certified as ready for 
Job specific skill training. 

Adults 

Joe Cooney 

ACE Project Director 

i 

Richard J. Miguel 
Allen A. Wiant 

May 2, 1977 



PROGRAM 
ORGANIZATION 



DIRECTOR 



PROGRAM TYPE 



DESCRIPTION 



PERSONS SERVED 
PiRSONS INTERVIiWiD 

INTERVIEWERS 

DATE OF VISIT 



ADVANCED CAREER TRAINING (ACT) / 

Rockwell Interr^ationa! / 
12214 Lakiwood Boulevard 
Downey, California 90241 ' / 

{213)922'2967 / 

Jamei J. Haun ■ 

ACT Project Director & Corporate ACT Repreientative 
EKperiential Work Education 

ACT li the' nation's largest industry sponsored education program. 
Its purple is to fill existing educational voids by bridging the gap 
betweeri academic classroonnii and gainful employment in industry. 
It doe/ this by providing students from local participating high 
schools with job skills and work attitudes that give them a compe* 
titi^ edge in the employment market. ACT students, 70 percent of 
whom are from racial minorities, attend two hour courses twice a 
week for a lemester at the Rockwell facilities. A principal outcbme 
is that many ACT students have been hired by Rockwell and other 
major Industrial concerns; Their experience as new employees has 
been far more successful than students who have not participated 
In ACT, More than 7,300 students have been participants. Five 
divisions of Rockwell liiternationa! in the Los Angeles area sponsor 
ACT classes. 

Students from 50 surrounding high schools 

James J, Haun 
ACT Project Director 

Richard J, Miguel 
Allen A. Wiant 

April 28, 1977 
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PROGRAM 
ORaANIZATIOISl 



DIRiCTOR 

PROGRAM TYPE 
DiSCRIPTION 



PERSONS SERVED 
PERSONS INTERVIEWED 



INTERVIEWERS 



DATE OF VISIT 



BUSINESS ENTERPRISE TRAINING (BET) 

Misa Vtrdi High School 
7800 Liuppg Lane 
Citrui Hiighti, California 95610 
(916)726 6616 

Susan Brown 
^ET Coardinator 

Career Preparation 

Mesa Verde High Sehool is a career education high ichooL As an 
eleGtive, it has deviloptd a Buiinesi Enterprise Program to prepare 
students for success in the employment market by providing them 
with business knowledge and experience, BET develops these skills 
through multl-curr icgliir product and iervice activities in ongoing 
commercial venturts both on and off campus, An interesting feature 
of this program Is the operation of a "shopping mall" on thf school's 
premises in which students have many opportunities to apply skills 
and knowledge from various courses to a variety of work experiences* 
Students operate retail stores, recycling shop, restaurant, printing 
and photography shop, accounting agency, construction company, 
and a media corporation, U^on completion of training In any of 
these enterprises, students receive competency certificates which are 
evidence of acquiring entry-level skills. 

High school skcidents 



Napoleon B. T^ri^tt, Principal 

Susan Brown, BET Coordinator 

Carolyn Dodge, Support Services Director 

Linda Holmes, Curriculum Director 

Richard J, Miguel 
AllenA. Wiant 

May 5, 1977 
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PROGRAM 



CAREER EDUCATION CENTER PROGRAMS 



ORGANIZATION 



DIRECTOR 

/ 

PROGRAM TYPE 
DESCRIPTION 



PERSONS SERVED 



Career Educition Center 
2650 Eliot Street 
Denver, Colorado 80211 
(303) 455 5966 

Irving Moikowitz , 
Principal 

SiGondary school-caraer preparation 

The Caretr Education Centtr offirs one semester courses to all stu- 
dents ittending Denver high ichools. Moit of the courses are geared 
to specific occupational ikili development; however about 40 percent 
of the students are planning to further thtir iducation in the areas of 
fine arts and the profeisions. The entire occupational curriculum is 
individualized, self-paced, compitency-based, and practical Students 
get a competency certificate which lists specific skills mastered. The 
certificates for all courses list skills common to many occupations* 

All Dinver students in grades 10-12 are eligible. 



PiRSONS INTERVIEWED Irving Moskowitz 

Principal 

Val Sena 
Superviior 
Support Services 



Eloise Lee 
Superviior 
Pupil Services 

Richard J, Miguel 
Allen A, Wiant 



Thomas Manlon 

Supervisor, Occupational Programs 

Raymond Lehr 
Head Teacher 
Construction 

Donald Taylor 

Pre am Coordinator/Teacher 
Fir i Arts & Academic Programs 



iNTERVIEWERS 



DATE OF VISIT 



December 14 15, 1976 
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PROGRAM 



CAREER LIFE PLANNING 



ORGANIZATION 



DIRECTOR 

PROGRAM TYPE 
DESCRIPTION 



PERSONS SERVED 
PERSONS INTERVIEWED 



INTERVIEWERS 
DATE OF VISIT 



Thi National Center for Career Life Planning 

Amirican Management Associations 

135 West SOth Strett 

New York, New York 10020 

{202) 586 8100 

Patrick J. Montana 
President, NCCLP 

Career guidance 

The Nationa Center for Career Life Planning, a division of the 
American Manegemint Associationi, is dedicated to promoting career 
opportunitiis for able older Americans. NCCLP is concerned with 
the reentry problems most older persons face as they are caught up 
in forced early retirements, layoffs, and firings of workers over forty. 
In order to capitallie on the talent, ixperiences, and wisdom of these 
individuals, NCCLP is developing strategies for assisting older workers 
to recogniit careers in which they can use their skills, studying ways 
in which work can be restructured to accommodate older workers, 
arid promoting a constructive attitude about aging and retirement 
to counter the prevailing neyative attitude, 

Workers over 40 years of age 

Patrick J. Montana * 

President 

NCCLP 

George Davenel i 

Vice President 

NCCLP 

Richard J. Miguel 
AllenA. Wiant 

December 2, 1976 
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PROGRAM CAREER PLANNING AND DEVELOPMENT 

ORGANIZATION Lawrence Livermore Laboratory 

P. 0. BoK 808 L428 
Livermore, California 94550 
(415)447^1100 

DIRECTOR Marlys C. Hanson 

Training Manager 

PROGRAM TYPE Career counseling and development for employees and managers 

DESCRIPTION The Career Planning and Development program at LLL assiits em^ 

ployeii in developing controj and direction of their careers. This ^ 
program originated is a result of a massive lay-off in which many 
employeei were found to be in need of assistance in recognizing how 
they could use their skills in other careers. Today the program has 
many purposes, among them, providing guidance to the many em- 
' ployees who are contemplating career changes within LLL and else- 

where. By helping employees to recognize their skills and the many 
uses of them and to develop career management skills, LLL feels that 
they have Increased the productivity of their workers. Managers pnd ) 
supervisors are also counseled in improving effectiveness of using work 
assignnfients to develop skills and thus promote career progress. A 
variety of continuing education and training programs also provide 
I opportunity for continued skill development. 

_ _ _ / _ 
PERSONS SERVED All LLL employees 

^ ^ ^ \_ 

PERSONS INTERVIEWED Marlys a Hanson 

Manager 
Training 

INTiRVIiWERS .Richard j/Miguel 

Allen A. Wiant . 

DATE OF VISIT May 3, 1977 
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fRQGRAM \ 
ORGANIZATION 



DIRECTOR 

PROGRAM TYPE 
DESCRIPflON 




PERSONS SIRVED 
PERSONS INTERVIEWED 

INTERVIEWERS 



COMPETENCY BASED MODEL 

Huntington Beieh Union High School District 
5201 Bolsa Avenue 
Huntington Beach, California 92647 
(714)898 6711 

Donald Averill 

Director, Career Education 

Career Education 

This competency based model enables high school students to ac- 
quire basic job competencies for iriitial job entry. These competencies 
have been Identified with the assistance of community advisory com- 
mittees, teachers, and counselors. Using a validation approach, stu- 
dents are issued '^Certificates of Competency" upon achieving skill 
competency levels required by their chosen entry-level Jobs. The 
courses are offered by the high schools and the Regional Occupational 
Program which is mostly on-the-job training. 

High School Students 

/ 

Donald Averill 

Directpr, Career Education 

Richard J. Miguel 
AllenA.Wiant 



DATE OF VISIT 



April 29, 1977 



PROGRAM 
ORGANIZATION 



DIRECTOR 

PROGRAM TYPE 
DESCRIPTION 



PERSONS SERVED 
PiRSONS INTERVIEWED 



INTiRVIEWEBS 
DATE OF VISIT 



DEEPER INVESTIGATION OF GROWTH (DIG) 
Columbia Univirslty 

Office of University PlacemeXt and Carier Services 
Carier Advising Division 
306 East Hall 

New York, New York 10027 
(212)280 5497 

Richard Qummtre, Jr. 
Dlrtctor, Carter Advising Division 

Caretr Couniillng 

DIG is a structured program of occupational^uldance offered to 
students and alumni. Some individuals want nelp in finding a career; 
others want help inJaunching or pursuing oneX The program teaches 
tliem to identify connections between iuccesiei)in life and possible 
career options. It helps them to recognize emerging patterns of skills 
that appear to be career relevant. Participants do a ''success factor 
analysis/' recogniie competencies, define work objectives, design a 
resume based on work functions, and learn job^hunting skills. 

Alumni and currently enrolled students of Columbia University 

Richard Gummere, Jr. 
Director, Career Advising Division 
DIG Program Designer 

jT^Arnold O'Steen 
Fiacement Officer 

Richard J. Miguel 
Allen A. Wiant 

December 1-2, 1976 
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PROGRAM 

bRGANIZATlON 



DiRiCTOR 

PROGRAM TYPi 
DESCRIPTION 



PERSONS SERVED 
PERSONS INTERVIEWED 



INTERVIEWERS 



DAT! OF VISIT 



HIGH SCHOOL INVOLVEMENT PROGRAM (HIP) 

Northrop Corporatiori 

3901 West Broadway 
Hawthorne. California 90250 
(213)970-3005 

i 

Betty J, Benion 

HIP Triining Coordinator 

Expirltntial Work Education 

HIP providii itudents with on^he-job tralninj t develop employable 
ikills and deilrible work attitudes? n an apprentice-liki context. Stu- 
dtnti work at the Northrop facility cwo hours a day, fivi days a week 
for 16 wgeki, Emphasiiing '*handi*Qn'' axperiencei, 60 types of jobs 
art offtred to approximately 170 itudents at a time. This is the 
maximum number of itudents Northrop can accommodate in order 
to provide the Individualization thev^ feel is esiential to their program's 
suGCiis. Individualized attention and evaluation of progress are among 
its Important features. 

Seniors from 18 surrounding high schools 

Betty J. Benson 

HIP Training Coordinator 

Several HIP students 

Richard J, Miguel 
Allen A. Wlant 

April 27, 1977 
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PROGRAM 



MANAGEMENT DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMS 



ORGANIZATION 



DIRECTOR 

PROGRAM TYPE 
DESCRIPTION 



PERSONS SERVED 



PERSONS INTERVIEWED 



INTERVIEWERS 
DATE OF VISIT 



Amirican Minagimint Associations 
.Planning and Devilopment Division 
135 Wast 50th Street 
New York, New York 10020 
(212) 586^8100 

Edward 0. Malott, Jr. 

Vice President 

Plinning and Development 

Educational services to management 

The Center for Management Development presenti over 2,200 pro- 
grams to earn a promotion, to develop a new set of skills, and to get 
new ideas that can change corporatt life. The main purpose of this 
Center is to help managers develop, step by step, to the utmost of 
their capacities. Skill development common to all general manage- 
ment courses are In the areas of administritive skills and interpersonal 
skills^ 

Managers, directors, presidents: 50,000 managers attend programs, 
at AMA each yean AMA membership exceeds 52,000. 

Edward 0. Malott, Jr. 

Vice President 

Planning and Development 

Treadway C, Parker 
Director 

Organization Development Services 

Richard J. Miguel 
Allen A. Wlant 

December 2-3, 1976 
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PROGRAM 



PERSONAL VITALITY PROGRAM 



ORGANIZATION 



DIRECTOR 

PROGRAM TYPE 
DESCRIPTION 



\ . 



PERSONS SERVED 
PERSOp INTERVIEWED 

/ 

INTERVIEWiRS 



Intemationil, Businiss Michlnes Corporation 

Ginaral Prodbcts Division 

5600 Cottle Road . 

San Joie, California 95193 

{408)256 6213 

Donald B, Miller 

Program Manager for Human Reiources 
Managing Career and Other Activities 

The Vitality Program developed by IBM is designed to help improve 
the performance and productivity of engineers. One facet of the pro- 
gram focusei on the interface of the employee and the organization 
particularly as change Is imminent in the engineers' or professionals' 
careers. It helps engineers to understand themselves better, to define 
productivity, and to increase their ability to perform effectively and 
vigorously* IBM's concept of ^'career vitality/' Illuminates the diS' 
cussion of occupational change problems. Using an inventory to help 
assess their personal growth and vitality, employees discover their 
motivations for and attitudes toward change and develop a plan for 
managing their careers* Many of the employees who participate in 
this many faceted program are able to change dissatisfactions with 
their present jobs into improvements or a career change* 

Engineers and other profesiionali 

Donald B. Miller 

Program Manager for Human Resources 

■ \ ' ■ 
Richard J. Miguel 
Allen A. Wlant 



DATE OF VISIT 



May 2, 1977 
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PROGRAM SALABLE SKILLS PROJECT 

ORGANIZATION The School Board of Broward County, Florida 

Division of Instructional :^*^^rvices 
1001 W, 4th Street 
/ Fort Laudifdale, Florida 33311 
(305) 765-6480 

Dl riedton Anne McMichael 

Caretr Education Coordinator 

PROGRAM tVpE High School Career Preparation 

DiSCRiPTION A program for the development and verification of salable skills is 



underway on a pilot basis in four high ichpols in Broward County. 
&iable skilli have been defined to mean: skills neceisar, Luperfortn 
jobs, and employablllty skills necessary to obtain and retain jobs. 
The strategies include both in- and out of-school eKperiences. The 
design of this program Is based upon interviews with workers in 200 
occupations to identify the competenciei necessary for their jobs. 
An Infusion of the interview data and identified ernployability skills 
is being made with the existing curricula. Upon graduation, students 
will receive a salable skills certificate. The program was implemented 
in the 1975-76 school year with 6,800 students. 

PERSONS SERViD All students within local high schools. 

PERSONS INTIRVIEWED Anne McMlchael 

Career Education Coordinator 

Norine Stritter 
Intervievver, SSP 

Robert Boegli 

Asst. Dlrectori Vocational and Technigal Education 
Cooper City High School Staff 

Ray De la Feuilliez, Admin. Asst. ^""^^ 
Ben Arculeo, Admin. Asst. 

Jim Yach* Learning Coordinator, Community-Based Career Education 
Claire Cohen, Occupational Spec. 
Laurie Irvlnei Counselor, SSP 

INTERVIEWERS Richard J. Miguel 

William Ashley 

DATt OF VISIT April m] 1977 
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PROGRAM 
ORGANIZATION 



DIRECTOR 

PROGRAM TYPE 
DESCRIPTION 



UPGRADING AND TRANSFER PLAN 

American Telephone and Telegraph Co. 
General Employnient and Movenient Division 
195 Broadwiy 

New York, f York 10007 
(212(393-^:-: 

Mountain I ^ nsfcr Bureau 
Room 630, :h Street 

Der .ur, ColortjJu 80202 
(303) 624-5780 

Hal Schreck, ManagerHAmerican Telephone and Telegraph CoJ 
James Bruce, Manager (Mountain Bell) 
Employee selection and transfer 

Th\$ Upgrading and Transfer Plan ipecifies procedures to be followed 
in the handling of non-management promctions, laterals and down- 
grades to jobs in the same or different departments within any AT&T 
company. The purpose of the plan Is to provide the opportunity for 
employees to be considered for other jobs they may desire by specify^ 
ing how their requests for each coniideration aie to be handled. 
Qualifications specified in ''Job Briefn and Qualifications/' are eval- 
uated through tests and past performance, Job related and basic 
qualiflcationi are considered. 



PE RSONS SERVED • 
PERSONS INTERVIEWED 



INTERVIEWERS 
DATE OF VISIT 



Non^manag^r.ent personnel 

Hal Schreck 
Manager 

Genaral Employment and 
Movement Division 

Frank Maestas 
Personnel Supervisor 
Non-Management Employ- 
ment/Movement 

Richard J; Migue* 
Allen A. Wiant 

December 3, 1976 (New York) 
December 14, 1976 (Denver) 



Julie Dimler 
Staff Specialist 
Human Resource 
Utilization 

James Bruce 
Manager 

Denver Transfer Bureau 
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REPORTS ON QCCUPATIONALLY TRANSFERABLE SKILLS 



Altman. J. W. Transferabilir^ of vocBtionai Bkllh: Review of literature and resBarch (Information Series No. 103), 
1976. ($3J0) 

- A review of what Is known about the trdnifarabilitv of occupational sKills, desnribing the process or the facili- 
tatori of skill transfer. 

Ashley, W. L. Occupation^/ infotmation rBsaurces: A e&ta/Dff of data basss and cfa$:^lfi( ation schem&s (Information 
SariesNo. 104), 1977. (SI8.2O1 

A quick and conci^-d reference to tl.a content of 55 existing occupational data bases and 24 job classificdtion 
schenrBS. Abstracts of each data base and classification scheme include such information as: identification, 
invastlgator, location, documantation, access, design information, subject variables, occupatiQn variables, and 
organization variaDles. 

Ashley, W, L,, & Ammerman, H. L. Identifying trans f erable skUts: A task classification approacfi, }977. 

A report of an exploratory study designed to test the usefulness of five classification schemes in Identifying 
the transferable characteristics of tasks in diverse occupations. 

McKinlay, B, Ctiaracteristics of jobs tti&t are considBrcd common: rieview of litBrature and researcfi {Information , 
Series No. 1U2), 1976. iS3,80) 

A review of yariq approaches for classifying or clustering jobs, and their^use in (a) describing the elements of 
commonality invoiv^ when people make career changes, and (b) understanding betttr the concepts of occu- 
pational adaptability and skill transfer, 

WIguel, R. J. DBYBloping skills for occupational transfBrability: Insights gainBd from currBnt practice (Information 
\ ^ . Series Ne. 125), 1977. 

A report of dues and suggestions gained in the review of 14 existing training programs, with recommendations 
for practice which appear to have been successful in recogniziny skiil transfer and taking advantage of an indi- 
viduari prior skiifi and experience. 

frtltmr, FaC. Oacupational adaptability and transfBrabiB skills: Final pro/Bct report, 1977. 

A summary final report, presenting and discussing an array of issues encouhtered in the various project ectiv- 
itiei, and offering recommendations. 

Sjogren, D . Occupationally transfmBble skills and cfiarac tBristics: Review of HwraturB and rBSBarch { I nf oi^matlon 
Series No. 106), 1977. ($2.80) 

A rivieW of what Is known about the range of occupation^related skills and characteristici that could be con- 
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